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flock, &c. and then tufted, and formed 
into a bed; as also by making it with an 
insid* case, • filled with cork, and sewed 
horizontally, or long ways, or diagonally, 
or otherwise' varying the disposition of the 
articles used to produce the same, or near- 
ly the same, affect, or without an hood 
or strings, straps of leather, and buckles, 
tapes, ropes, or linen tapes, Sec. or with 
an inside case filled with cork alone, and 
an outside casrover it, either with more 
or less cork inside. 

The whole art of rendering the various 
kinds of beds buoyant, consists chiefly in 
preparing the cork, so as to render it soft 
and small, taking care that it be. not act- 
ually powdered, or too small and fine, 
when it would sink, nor toi> large, when 
it would be unfit to sleep on. '< tt is ob- 
vious, no hnman means eao define any ex>- 
actmeth»d in doing this, or define every 
method of accomplishing it. Boats' cush- 
toas, or seats, «n*y be fitted in stout cases, 
bound round Or plain, to the size and 
shape of thfr boats' seats, and thwarts,- df- 
vided into p*rft if too long or too large, 
with straps 6* strings sewn on, to secure 
thefti to the body. 

I* witness whereof, &c. 



«E*TirlCATE. 

We, the undersigned, were present at 
an exhibition of the new-invented life-pre- 
server, (possessing the character of a com- 
mon seaman *s mattress. The experiment 
was made by two seamen. We are perfectly 
satisfied of the extreme buoyancy of the 
bed; the certain power it possesses of 
keeping the bodv afloat fi>r any length of 
time, as well as the ease of swimming with 
it on. We also think it • valuable for pre- 
serving the brcdy and head from injury by 
pieces of wreck, rocks, &c., and we are 
ol opinion, it would be of great service in 
case of ship- wreck on a lee shore. 

C. Bickerton, Admiral. 

W. A. Montagu. 

1. Ironbridge. 
Pcrtsmeuth, H *>ch 9, 1813, 

)n Tanning ivith the J}a?& of Larch; ly 
ThiAfuat White., Esq* 

From the I omn-.unifcations of the Board of 
Agriculture. 
Some years ago, alter my late father's 
plantations at Woodlands, near Durham, 
fad made considerable progress, (for which 
he had the honour of receiving from the 
Society of Arts and Sciences in .London 



nine gold and two silver medals,) he, a- 
mongst Other projects, thought that the 
bark of the larch tree might be useful in 
tanning leather ;• but was prevailed upon 
to give up the experiment, by some per- 
son who, I suppose, classed this tree with 
the fir tribe, instead of the- cedar. How- 
ever, in June last, whilst some workmen 
were taking off the bark from a number 
of larch trees intended for building, they 
found the nails of their fingers stained, 
which induced me to try whether it would 
tan leather or not, a purpose I was very 
soon satisfied it would answer most effect- 
ually. I then procured two calf-skins, 4f 
equal price,, weight, and substance, and 
immersed one in an infusion of oak-bark, 
of amazing fine quality, such as can rare- 
ly be purchased, and the other in the same 
proportion , of larch-bark, from a very 
smail tree, each skin remaining exactly 
the same time "in its respective tan-pit ; 
and during the operation, I repeatedly 
weighed a measure of larch liquor against 
the oak, and always found the former to 
preponderate ; the consequence of whidh 
was, that the skin tanned with larch felt 
thicker in the hand, and heavier, and was 
aUo finer in the grain, and of a lighter co- 
lour. 

I sent these two skins to the Society of 
Arts and Sciences in August last, and put 
as many hides, equally divided, into each 
of the two tau-pits as nearly exhausted 
their strength"; at the expiration of which 
time, the larch liquid appeared to have 
the. superiority both in astringency and 
weight. 

I have been since employed in tanning 
hides of cows and horses with larch-bark, 
which of course require much longer time 
than calf-skins, but promise just as fair to 
arrive at perfection. I have -tried also 
equal quantities of larch and oak barks, 
mashed in hot-water, and applied when 
cold to the skins, and with the same effect 
as in the former case. I also compared 
birch with the larch, but was soon con- 
vinced that the former, from its slowness 
in tanning, and apparently exhausted state, 
after proceeding a certain length, was 
very inferior, and yet it 6o!d in my neigh- 
bourhood for hall the price of oak. What 
then, I ask, must be the value of larch ? 

Although 1 am nappy to think, that the 
discovery, from the immense plantations 
in this country, will in some measure 
make the bark unnecessary, I feel an ad- 
ditional pleasure in the certainty of its 
answering other very important purposes, 
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viz. of promoting planting, and inducing 
gentlemen to thin their woods, which, in 
my professional excursions of laying out 
grounds, and planting by contract, I have 
often most strenuously recommended, but 
without prevailing upon some to do so, 
from the difficulty of selling their weed- 
iiigs, which expense will be much more 
than repaid by the price of the bark, 
should the body of the tree be even suffer- 
ed to rot on the ground. 

It must be observed, that oak. bark can 
only he taken from the tree during about 
two months in the year, whereas larch caa 
be collected from about March to the end 
of August, and at infinitely a cheaper 
rate, as a whole tree, whatever length it 
may he, can be stripped from one end to 
the other entire with the greatest ease. 

Since leaving Woodlands, I have re- 
ceived a most favourable report from a 
tanner, who has converted the leather in- 
f) shoes, of which he speaks Very highly, 
as well as of its superiority for gloves, 
saddles, &c.; he. adds also, that, in his 
opinion, it is not only equal to oak-bark, 
but even better, on account of its tanning 
quicker.. 

Doctor Hope speaks favourably of it. 
I have also inquired of Patterson, the sad- 
lcr, about buff leather, who manufactures 
it; and he s:<ys no bark is used in the 
process, but only oil. 

Mvm.ramiitm. — In another communica- 
tion from Mr. White, dated June 2t>, 
IKS-/,, he states, that "on pissino; through 
Hexham, he was happy to see shoes made 
from leather tanned with the larch-bark; 
and was told, that the glovers were so 
■well convinced of its excellency, that they 
declared they would use nothing else, if 
they could get a sufficient supply " In ad- 
dition to which pleasing intelligence, he 
has had an order for much more lafch- 
barlt annually than he can supply, for 
miking leather of a light colour for book- 
binding, &C. 

The experiments made by Mr. White, 
induce him to, believe, that larch-bark is 
not only equal to o.k in every particular,, 
but superior in regard to the articles above 
mentioned, and for many other purposes. 

Observations on Larch ; hi] his Grace the. pith 
of Atlioll. Tnmsmtitcll to trie Gommisshners 
p; NavatRmisioTii in M'si/^ 1807. 

(From the Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture.) 

It is now thirty years [1777] sitce I have 
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cut and used larch for different purposes ; 
and, as yet, I have met with no instance 
to induce me to depart from at opinion, 
that larch is the most valuable i-.cquisijton, 
in point of useful timber, that has ever 
been introduced into Sc.itiand : and [ 
speak from having u=ed •irui cut larch of 
from fifty to sixtv yaars jjrmvth. 

The small brc'nl hare u?ed were thinned 
out of plantations for upright prilling, rails, 
and hurdles. Those lit for sawinif were 
sawu through the middle ; the smaller 
used round, with the bark on. 1 have 
found young larch so used more durable 
than oak copse-wood of twenty-four years' 
growth. 

The larger and older larch which I have 
cut have been used for a variety of 
purposes. Boats built of it have been 
found sound, when the ribs made of oak, 
forty years old, were decayed, I have for 
years built all ray ferry and fishing- boats 
of iarch. 

la mill-work, and especially in mill- 
axles, (whereoak only used formerly to be 
employed,) latch has been substituted 
[1 80(3] with the best effect. Last winter, 
in cutting up an old decayed mill-wheel, 
those parts of the water-cogs -which had 
been repaired with larch [1786] about 
twenty years before, though black ou the 
surface, ou the hatchet being applied, 
were found as sound and fresh as when 
put up. 

There is not a sufficient quantity of larch 
of fit growth to bring that wood into gene- 
ral use for country purposes; but such as 
has been cut aud sold has brought 2s. per 
foot, in 'some instances more. About seven 
years ago [1800] I received twelve guineas 
for a single larch tree, of fifty years 
growth. I was at the same time offered 
s£.30 for another larch which I declined 
cutting. The tree sold had eighty-nine 
solid square feet of wood, and the pur- 
chasers cut two, if not three, axles for laills 
out of it. 

Last year [1806] I cut out twenty larch 
trees from a clump, where they stuod too 
thick. I left the finest trees standing, and 
received one hundred guineas for the twen- 
ty trees taken out, being at the rate of 2s. 
per foot. The largest of the tvrensy trees 
measured one hundred and five feet in 
length, five feet eleven inches in girth, at 
four feet from the ground, .and contained 
»met\-four square feet ' of timber. One 
tree measured one hundred and six feet ; 
t-v.;, one hundred and seven; and one, 
one hundred and nine feet iu length ; but, 
» dd 



